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The Children’s Newspaper, Week Ending October 27 , IQ45 


Salute To China 


'T'he vast country known as China first 
A became a Republic on October the Tenth, 
1911, and every year since then she has cele¬ 
brated that momentous change, on the tenth 
day. of the tenth month, as her national 
“double tenth” anniversary. This month 
China has celebrated it once more as a free 
people, as a people victorious over a cruel and 
sinister foe, and as a people that has earned 
the admiration of the whole world. 

No nation has suffered more than China 
since Japan struck her blow for domination 
in the. Far East by attempting to subdue the 
ancient people of the blue gown. China then 
quickly lost her mercantile trade, for the 
enemy closed hej’ seaports. One by one her 
great cities fell to the invader while her Govern¬ 
ment retreated up the Yangtse gorge to the 
fastnesses of Chungking, carrying with them 
a mere handful of sorrowing refugees. In this 
remote capital a new nation was built up to 
resist Japan, new industries were created, and 
the life-line along the Burma Road kept open. 

Then came what seemed to be the final and 
crushing blow. Burma fell, and that meant 
the loss of the vital road. Nevertheless, thrown 
back almost entirely on her own resources, 
China maintained the fight, keeping vast 
armies of Japanese in the field while the 
mighty forces of America and the British 
Empire gradually brought their widespread 
campaigns to a triumphant .end. 

Untold millions of Chinese have died in 
these years of suffering, arid many more 
millions have been made homeless. China’s 
countryside has been scorched and wrecked, 
her cities devastated, and her internal and 
external economy shattered. Victory indeed 
has come only just in time for China. 

^]o\v, out of her long weariness China can 
- rebuild her life as the leader of life in 
the Far East. Out of any nation’s past we 
may draw strands of hope for the future, and 
those strands are surely endurable in the case 
of China. For long centuries she has exalted 
the scholar and the poet; the soldier and 
fighter on the other hand were relegated to 
very lowly positions on the' ladder of eminence. 


With the dawn of a new peace we may hope 
that China’s ancient heritage of poetry, 
painting, and philosophy will once more 
flower iri full splendour to give grace and 
artistic delight to the world’s peoples. 

The West has much to learn from the East, 
and we, the heirs of Western culture and 
civilisation, have only just begun to learn. 
The war has opened the doors of knowledge, 
and we have peeped into eastern lands like 
China with reward. We must not now shut 
those doors and return to our former aloofness 
and isolation. 

Qne important change has already come 
over our relationships, and this the peoples 
of both Britain and China must understand. 
Before the war China was not altogether 
mistress in her own house. In many of her 
great cities there were international con¬ 
cessions in which special privileges were given 
to nationals of other countries and through 
which Chinese rule and authority did not run. 
The foreigner often considered himself to be 
superior, too, in nationality and culture to the 
ancient people among whom he dwelt, and 
sometimes conducted himself in a manner that 
, supported his beliefs. 

The foundation of that attitude has been 
destroyed by the war, and its manifestation 
by the abolition of these international con¬ 
cessions whose presence was so irritating to a 
great people. Both East and West therefore 
have been given the opportunity for a new 
start in friendly relationships. We, the people 
of the West, will be welcomed in the new 
China if we go as friends and not as superiors, 
if, in other words, we have as our aim, the 
spirit of service to China rather than the spirit 
of greed and domination. 

W E have witnessed the travail of a people; 

pre-eminent in the arts of peace and 
heroic in warfare, a people destined to high 
leadership in the new world of the Far East, a 
■ people who will welcome our friendship in the 
rebuilding of their own land. We salute 
China and her people, and may her star con¬ 
tinue to shine bravely and serenely in the 
firmament of the world’s peoples. 


Can the Sun Help Us ? worried Look 


Ji^ew ideas have been recently 

■ discussed about obtaining 
energy from the sun. Can we 
get the power needed by man on 
this earth by . trapping the 
colossal energy supplied by the 
sun? If so, we could be in¬ 
dependent of coal, oil, peat, and 
fuel of any other kind. 

Many years ago the C N 
described the . Shuman sun 
engine, which consisted of a 
very low pressure steam boiler 
heated by the sun’s rays, and 
drove a low . pressure steam 
engine that in turn generated 
electricity. This engine was 
operated in Egypt ahd held out 
many promises of success, but it 
did not provide a solution of the 
problem. 

Later, came the so-called 
“barrier-layer ” photo-electric 
cell. This cell consists of a thin 
layer of selenium compound 
spread on a metal base, the layer 
and the base being the two poles 
of a remarkable battsry which 
produces an electric current 
when the sun’s rays fall on the 
sensitive layer. These cells are 
used on the Underground rail¬ 
ways to signal the- approach of 
trains, to light up buoys at sea 


at dusk, and to light street 
lamps. But the amount of power 
they can give by converting 
light into electricity is so small 
that they, too, have fallen into 
disregard as possible solutions of 
the sun-power problem. 

Not long ago there was an idea 
in Germany that if one went 
5000 miles above the surface of 
the earth the force of gravity 
would be so negligible that giant 
reflectors three miles, square ’ 
could be suspended in space and 
would reflect sufficient heat from 
the sun to operate steam boilers 
on the earth which would create 
all the power needed by that 
country. Such was indeed one 
of the many dreams of the Ger¬ 
mans for obtaining world 
supremacy. 

There is abundant energy 
emitted from the sun to give us 
all the power we need, but there 
is one disturbing factor that 
makes these dreams unrealisable. 
That is the atmosphere. In 
cloudless regions in the tropics, 
reflectars a kilometre square 
might conceivably produce energy 
of a million and a half horse 
power—though probably nine- 
tenths of this power would be 


YyaiNKLES of worry creased the 
forehead of a little girl 
who recently came to the 
People’s Dispensary for Sick 
Animals with a fine chow dog, 
nearly as big as herself. She ex¬ 
plained to the officer in charge 
that she was very worried about 
the wrinkles oh the dog’s face. 
"Could you please take them 
out?" she pleaded anxiously. 

The officer explained that 
wrinkles were .quite natural on a. 
chow’s forehead (if not on a little 
girl’s) and were indeed a sign of 
beauty in the dog. 

The little girl seemed very 
relieved and she explained she 
had been so worried about her 
dog’s appearance that ’she had 
been giving him a part of her 
sweet ration in the hope of im¬ 
proving his looks. 


Continued from the previous column • 

lost in any conversion to 
mechanical power.' But the con¬ 
sidered opinion of scientists is 
that while in the most favour¬ 
able climates the sun’s heat 
could be usefully trapped, no, 
nation in a temperate latitude 
could hope to obtain the whole of 
its power from the sun. 



The Winners 


This is the season of ploughing matches, and in thase days of 
mechanisation it is .good to know that our friend the horse 
still has its place. Here are the winners in the class for the 
neatest, cleanest, and best decorated team of horses at a 
Victory ploughing competition and horse show organised 
entirely by agricultural workers at Ardingly, Sussex. 


South Africa Remembers 


Children throughout South 
Africa are rallying to help 
the helpless youth of Holland, 
the Motherland of the first South 
African colonists. 

From the Cape comes a ship¬ 
ment of canned pears, guavas, 
and apricots, and from the 
Western Fruit Growers' Associa¬ 
tion a thousand tons of dried 
fruit—raisins, apples,' and figs. 
Natal is sending a gift, • of 
sugar, the Transvaal is giving 
maize, the Free State, mutton 
and beef. The Red Cross, with 
headquarters in Johannesburg, 
is organising relief through 
medical supplies, and volunteers 
are now being recruited to serve 
.as narses, hospital orderlies, and 
doctors. 

To the South African,. Holland 
is a country bound to the Union 
by the affectionate ties of settle¬ 
ment, colonisation, and culture. 
It was a Hollander who started 
the first European settlement at 
the Cape; and for a hundred 
and fifty years Holland was the 


cultural, social, and political 
homeland of what is now the 
Union. To her' South Africa 
owes its earliest architecture, 
government, and methods of 
agriculture; 

So in South Africa there is 
much practical sympathy, for 
brave little Holland, whose fertile 
farmlands, won from the sea at 
such great cost, were so merci¬ 
lessly destroyed by the Germans. 

But the Dutch are nothing if 
not brave and courageous. They 
will rebuild the broken dykes 
and redrain the flooded lands. 
Tulips will bloom again: the 
windmills will turn. - In the words 
of Queen Wilhelmina: “ Holland 
will rise again.” 

This is the message Holland 
has for South Africa and the 
world. And the children of the 
Union are setting an example of 
.good will and co-operation that 
will help to heal the wounds of 
war and prepare for the days 
of peace. 
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The Chi/dren's Newspaper, October 77, 1945 


■ Palestine Problem 

Deal tragedy, it lias been said, arises from the clash of two 
*'■ rights, and one of the urgent tasks of the British people is 
to avert an impending tragedy in Palestine, where, as our Royal 
Commission stated in 1937, there is a conflict of right with right. 


The war has. intensified rather 
than reduced the. aspirations of 
both Jew and Arab in that Medi¬ 
terranean country of some 10,000 
square miles which is dear to 
both Jew and Christian alike as 
Holy Land. And Christians 
everywhere desire that justice 
and brotherhood—not strife- 
should prevail in a land where 
the foundations of their faith, 
were first' laid. 

History records that Jewish 
dominion ended in Palestine 
with the capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus in a d 70 and the banning 
dt all Jews from that city 60 
years later. In 636, Arab in¬ 
vaders became the masters of 
‘ Palestine, and have ever since 
formed the great majority of its 
inhabitants. In the 16th cen¬ 
tury the Ottoman Turks secured 
full domination over the Arab 
population, maintaining it until 
General Allenby expelled their 
armies, in December, 1917. 

: Now, the Arabs in the Middle 
East Tiad made common cause 
with the British in the expulsion 
of their Turkish overlords and 
interpreted British promises in 
1915 for the. future independence 
of their lands as including Pales¬ 
tine. The evidence is ad¬ 
mittedly not clear on this point. 

But the prospective liberation of 


land by the Jews from Arabs, 
who would soon become landless, 
and the other is the Arab fear 
that the Jew's will entirely 
dominate their country. To the 
honour of the British Authori¬ 
ties, they have not flinched from 
their self-imposed task of deal¬ 
ing out even-handed justice to 
both Jew and Arab. 

In difficult years before the 
war our Government sent out a 
Royal Commission to ascertain 
facts, and this proposed a Parti¬ 
tion which found little favour in 
any quarter. Thereupon the 
Government held a Conference 
of all parties in London. 

This attempt to reach an 
agreed settlement of rival claims 
also failed. The Jews refused to 
discuss our suggested .establish¬ 
ment of an autonomous state be¬ 
cause they would be in a 
minority and insisted on the re¬ 
tention of the Mandate, with a 
continuance' of large-scale 
general immigration. The Arabs 
rejected our proposals because 
they feared the Jews would in 
time place them in a minority 
and ‘ because the British 
Government would not define 
their "conception of a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine.” 

The White Paper 

The British Government then 


Holy Land had given new life published (in May, 1939) their 
to a centuries-old longing of the 
Jews to people once again their 
original home land. Sympathis¬ 
ing with the homeless condition 
•of so. many of that race the 
British Government supported 
this idea, and Earl Balfour’s 
famous Declaration in Novem¬ 
ber, 1917, undertook to help 
to establish in Palestine a 
National Home for the Jewish 
people, "it being clearly under¬ 
stood that nothing shall be done 
which may prejudice the civil 
. and religious rights of exist¬ 
ing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine. ” 


Jewish Progress 

Britain, having established a 
civil administration in Palestine 
in 1920, and having been con¬ 
firmed as Mandatory Power by 
the League of Nations, en¬ 
couraged the immigration of 
Jews, whose numbers increased 
bv over 400,000 between 1922 
and 1943. In the same period 
the Arab population increased by 
nearly 450,000. The Jews, settling 
for the most part in the fertile 
maritime plain, have un¬ 
doubtedly brought back pros¬ 
perity to a decaying country, but 
two tilings have worked against 
their hoped-for union with the 
Arabs. One is the purchase of 


own plan, often referred to today 
as The White Paper. 

This envisaged within ten 
years an independent Palestine 
in which, Arabs and Jews shared 
iu government, safeguarding the 
interests of each community. 

The White Paper limited 
Jewish immigrants to 10,000 a 
year for the next five years, plus 
25,000 refugees—subsequent en¬ 
try to be acquiesced • in by the 
Arabs. As to land transfer the 
High Commissioner was given 
powers to regulate it in the in¬ 
terests of the Arabs. 

The great suffering of the 
European Jews during the war 
years has resulted in an insistent 
demand for increasing immigra¬ 
tion. On the other hand the 
Arab race as a whole has gained 
great prestige and combined to¬ 
gether for mutual interests. 

Respecting Arab progress in 
self-government, it is difficult for 
us to delay it to their members 
in Palestine. Sympathy with 
the sad lot of the Jewish race 
pulls one way and sympathy 
with the aspirations of another 
great people pulls the other. Two 
rights are in conflict and it is 
our duty to prevent a tragedy 
by striving for reconciliation 
with good will on all sides. 


The Future of 
Ceylon 

0eylon will be a considerable 
step nearer to Dominion 
status if the recommendations 
made in the recent report of the 
Commission on Constitutional 
Reform in Ceylon are accepted 
and acted upon by our Govern¬ 
ment. . " 

Ceylon is at present, ruled by 
a Governor and a State Council, 
with a committee system similar 
to that used in British local 
government. Instead, the Com¬ 
mission propose the establish¬ 
ment of a Senate and a House 
of " Representatives, with a 
Cabinet of Ministers, like our 
own, responsible to them. The 
proposed new legislature would 
not, however, have any powers. 
’ in regard to defence, external 
affairs, and certain other 
matters which would be the 
responsibilities of a Governor- 
General. 

The Commission’s proposal to 
create ministerial responsibility 
in Ceylon is a clear indication 
of their conviction that the 
people of that great Colony have 
advanced sufficiently to be able 
to govern • themselves, at least as 
far as most internal affairs are 
concerned. 

The people of Ceylon are a 
mixed population, consisting 
mainly of Sinhalese, but with a 
number of Tamils from Southern 
India, Burghers (who are de¬ 
scendants -of Portuguese and 
Dutch settlers), and Moors. 

The Government have pub¬ 
lished this report for public 
discussion, and to ascertain 
reactions both in Ceylon and 
elsewhere. Thus it will be 
possible for them to take action 
in due course with a clear know¬ 
ledge of all shades of opinion on 
these far-reaching proposals. 

A Courageous 
American 

■jpHE Congressional Medal is the 
highest military award in 
the United States. Also, it is one 
of the rarest of decorations. 

To Private Desmond T. Doss of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, goes the 
honour of being the first 
American conscientious objector 
to win this coveted decoration. 

Desmond Doss is a member of 
the U S Medical Corps, for he 
would not carry arms, or even 
touch a weapon. Yet, on never- 
to-be-forgotten Okinawa Island, 
he displayed outstanding bravery 
and unflinching determination 
in aiding wounded comrades; 
and he himself was wounded 
several times. 

This gallant soldier, who hated 
war and the carrying of arms, 
had courage which he exercised 
in a practical, physical way. 


World News Reel 


Malayan Union is to be 
. formed of the nine States - 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembi- 
lan, Pahang, Johore, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Trengganu, and Perlis. 
Penang and Malac'ca will also be 
brought into the Union. Singa¬ 
pore will become a • separate 
colony. 

In South Wexford, Eire, boys 
and girls have been earning up to 
£1 a day by picking blackberries.' 
The price paid them, five shillings 
and sixpence a stone, is the 
highest ever recorded. , 

During the next two months 
the US Government will requisi¬ 
tion between 250,000 and 300,000 
ions of meat to be sent to over¬ 
seas countries, most of it to 
Britain, France, Holland, and 
Belgium. Britain’s share will be 
about half the total. 

Queen Salote Tubou of the 
Tonga , Islands has been ap¬ 
pointed an Honorary Dame 
Grand Cross of the Order of the 
British Empire. The Tonga 
Islands, in the South Pacific, 
raised nearly £100,000 for de¬ 
fence during the war. 

Super-Portresses recently flew 
284 tons of food to the isolated 
American garrison of. 150,000 men 
on Okinawa Island after, a 
typhoon. 122 vessels had teen 
driven on to the reefs there. 

American bee-keepers have 
given 24 queen bees to France to 
help restock the war-devas¬ 
tated Rhone Valley. The queen 
bees were flown across the 
Atlantic. 


■yyHEN British prisoners-of-war 
’ - in a Japanese camp were 
ordered to destroy all their pets, 
a Scottish soldier told them' his 
Siamese duck, Donald, was a 
sacred bird, worshipped by 
Scotsmen. The Japanese guards 
believed him and the duck was 
spared. 

The British Council Is arranging 
to send an exhibition of modern 
British paintings from the Tate 
Gallery to European capitals. 

The 31st Indian Armoured 
Division is travelling home from 
Syria by road—2500 miles. 
JJritish authorities in Berlin 
are to evacuate 50,000 chil¬ 
dren between the ages of four 
and 14 to billets and camps in 
the country in order to save them 
from epidemics. 

A native of Northern Trans¬ 
vaal whose age is reported to be 
105 has just been granted a 
pension. 

"yoTEs for Japanese women was 
an item of a democratic 
charter for Japan outlined to 
Bar on. Shidehara, by General 
MacArthur. 

The remote Cocos (Keeling) 
Islands, in the Indian Ocean, have 
had their first visit from a bishop. 
Dr Horsley, Bishop of Colombo, 
having flown 1700 miles to visit 
the BAP men there. 

A British — Czechoslovak 
Friendship League has been in¬ 
augurated ■in this country. 

Egyptian State Railways have 
ordered 27 Diesel electric loco¬ 
motives from this country. 


Home News Reel 


tpiiE National Union of Mine- 
workers has agreed to meet 
colliery managers to form a 
joint committee to improve coal 
production. 

Child pedestrians and child 
cyclists killed on the roads In 
August this year totalled 95, fewer 
than in July but more than the 
pre-war average. , ■ 

Owing to tlie necessity for 
limiting imports of paper and 
pulp British newspapers will be 
obliged to continue for some time 
ct their present size. 

Some of the 144,000 Italians in 
this country will return to Italy 
this year if shipping is available, 
and it is hoped they will all be 
sent home within a year. Ger¬ 
man prisoners will begin to re¬ 
turn next year, if ships can be 
spared. 

The last of a total of 11,461 
Wellington bombers made in this 
country recently had its tests. 

The liners Queen Elizabeth and 
Aquitania have been released 
from their service of carrying 
American troops, and will now be 
used to take British troops home. 


The Women’s Land Army bene¬ 
volent funds have received 
grants of £170,000 from the 
Government. 

The Old comrades’; Association 
of the Royal Marines at Ports¬ 
mouth have admitted . Boyal 
’ Marine Wrens to membership. 

British scientists have pro¬ 
duced a neiv selective weed-killer 
which, it is claimed, ivill add 
1,000,000 tons to next year’s food 
production. 

At the First Women’s Electri- 
'cal Exhibition in London a 
shilling - in - the - slot washing 
machine was shown which will 
wash 10 lbs of clothes in 40 min¬ 
utes. The machine is entirely 
automatic. 

It has been revealed that in the 
early days of the use of radar, 
sea-birds caused echoes which 
were mistaken for enemy aircraft. 
Later, radar operators found how 
to distinguish between birds and 
aircraft and ships. 

The Children’s Zoo,now closed 
until May,, has had its most suc¬ 
cessful season, £9200 having 
. been . paid for admission by 
366,000 people. 


Youth News Reel 


Egypt’s Magnificent' Gesture 


T}gypt is a generous and appre- 
. dative ally, and the name of 
Alamein figures in shining gold 
in both their annals, and ours. 

The people of Egypt have 
already shown their appreciation 
of Britain’s work in delivering 
her from her peril by founding 
the Alamein, Club in Cairo, 
where Servicemen can enjoy 
sport, comradeship, and com¬ 
fort. Now ^they have gone a 
considerable* step further. They 
are 'giving £225,000 to’ provide 
at Enham, near Andoyer, Hamp¬ 
shire, a new village of a 


hundred .cottages, with hostels, 
a school, and a hospital for 
disabled ex-Servicemen, chiefly, 
though not entirely, for those 
suffering from tuberculosis. 

This splendid scheme has 
been worked out with the Village 
Centres Council which controls, 
the Enham Village Centre where, 

' in association with the centre aij 
Papworth, men of the 1914-18 
war who were disabled by tuber¬ 
culosis are housed, treated, and 
work; and the whole village 
group at Enham is to be named 
Enham-Alameiri. 


War Losses 

Tjy the House of Commons re¬ 
cently Mr Attlee revealed 
that It is estimated the German 
armed forces during the war lost 
7,400,000 killed and permanently 
wounded or disabled. On the 
other hand, the forces of the 
British Commonwealth—includ¬ 
ing Great Britain—from Septem¬ 
ber 3, 1939, to May 31, 1945, lost 
1,233,796 of whom 336,772 were 
killed and 330,523 were prisoners- 
of-war. 

In the First - World War the 
British Commonwealth casual¬ 
ties were about three times that 
number. - 


T HE World Youth Conference 
has its Opening Rally at 
Albert Hall, London, on Monday, 
October 29. 

Scout Eric Leighton, of 
Albrighton, near 'Wolverhampton, 
has received the Gilt Cross for 
gallantry. While playing football 
Eric heard shouts coming from a 
pool, and running to the spot, was 
In time to save five-year-old Keith 
Elisey from drowning. 

The Rover Scout Services Crew 
of IIM S Indefatigable claims 
the honour of holding the first 
Rover Scout Services meeting in 
Japan. To mark the occasion a 
certificate was drawn .up and 
signed by all present. 


Many Boys Brigade Companies 
hold their annual Enrolment 
Service on Founder’s Day, the 
last Sunday in October, and all 
over the country today thousands 
of new boys, undergoing their 
preliminary recruit training, are 
looking forward to the day when 
they will become fully fledged 
members. 

Before the Japanese onslaught 
Singapore had a flourishing 
Battalion of The Boys Brigade, 
and news has come that the B B 
spirit prevailed there in spite of 
, the tribulation; and the Old Boys 
of the Battalion In captivity 
organised “Stedfast Clubs” to keep 
up their ideals in the midst of 
suffering-and horror.' 
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The Children's Newspaper, October 27, 1945 

Wagon-Load 

r JjHERE can be few children 
whose long-suffering parents 
have . not at some time called 
them artful or mischievous 
monkeys. Byron expressed it 
better when he wrote of A'little 
curly - headed good-for-nothing, 
and mischief-making monkey 
from his birth. And to declare 
a child to be As Artful as a 
Wagon-load of Monkeys has long 
been recognised as the final word 
on the subject. 

Yes! We have all heard of 
that proverbial wagon-load of 
monkeys. But how many of us 
have ever seen one? Very, few, 
one may hazard; but recently 
one actually was seen. „ 

This particular wagon was 
a trailer, painted red and yellow, 
and bearing the label Monkeys. 

NEW OBSERVATORY 

'T'he first thermal observatory 
to be erected in New Zealand 
is nearing completion in the hot 
spring town of Rotorua. It was 
recommended by international 
scientists and will be used for a 
special observation of thermal 
and volcanic phenomena. 

A BRITISH LINK 

r 3 1 HE Travel Association have de¬ 
cided to offer membership to 
all Service men and women who 
have during the war visited or 
been stationed in Great Britain, 
and also to citizens of the 
Dominions and the United States 
who sheltered families from 
Great Britain. 

Members thus enrolled re¬ 
ceive a handsome souvenir card, 
on which is a small map of.the 
British Isles. The response to 
this invitation shows that' this 
happy gesture has been widely 
appreciated. 

Ligustrum and 

Two very familiar friends of 
the town-dweller, Ligustrum 
and Laurocerasus, may be 
banished from our towns and 
cities, for they have been found 
guilty of avarice. 

They are more familiar in their 
popular names, for Ligustrum is 
the Privet and Laurocerasus is 
the common Laurel. These ever¬ 
greens are very vigorous growers 
and deprive other plants of root 
food. The privet, in particular, 
is so bad that it is roundly con¬ 
demned by the Metropolitan 


of Mischief 

It belonged to a circus moving 
to its winter quarters, and it 
contained 16 ‘ of the artful, 
almost-human creatures. So far, 
so good; but it was not to be 
expected that such a wagon-load 
could continue on its way with¬ 
out some excitement. Sure 
enough, somewhere near Hare- 
wood, it disappeared, literally 
lost in Yorkshire! 

There may be a simple ex¬ 
planation of this disappearing 
trick, but we haven't heard of it 
yet. But whether or not an 
explanation is forthcoming we 
shall always like to think that it 
was just a piece of mischief due 
to those monkeys getting their 
sixteen artful heads together— 
that it was merely a wagon-load 
of monkeys living up to its name. 

MORE FOOD SHIPS 

JjhVE special refrigerating ships, 
urgently needed for carry¬ 
ing food, are being built on 
Clydeside. 

The inner hull of each of the 
ships will be fitted with a steel 
skin, and the cavity separating 
the double hull will be packed 
with granulated cork so that an 
even temperature can be main¬ 
tained in all climates, thus pre¬ 
serving cargoes. 

In addition to 550,000 feet of 
insulation in each ship, the holds 
will be cooled by tubes contain¬ 
ing sea water, and giant louvres 
will draw in sea breezes, which 
will be wafted through the cargo 
spaces. 

One bad apple . will taint a 
whole case of apples, but in these 
ships the gases exuded by bad 
fruit will be trapped, cooled, and 
dispersed to prevent tainting. 

Laurocerasus 

Public Gardens Association. 

Instead of the privet and 
laurel the Association recom¬ 
mends the planting of flowering 
shrubs such as Laurustinus, 
Pyracantha, and Cotoneaster, 
thus ensuring a display of flowers 
during the winter. Another 
recommendation is the planting 
of gay flowering trees and shrubs 
such as the Lilac, Buddleia, 
Hibiscus, and Weigela instead of 
forest trees, which gradually lose 
shape and beauty through con¬ 
tinual lopping. 


COBBER KEEPS ON 
COLLECTING 

you can’t keep a good dog down. 

Cobber, an Alsatian dog 
who lives at Driffield, was taught 
to collect money for the Red 
Cross by going through the main 
street, carrying a money-box in 
his mouth. For six months he 
thoroughly enjoyed rattling his 
money-box—and making friends. 
Then the collection came to an 
end, his money-box was put away, 
and the jolly outings ceased. 

Cobber was very sad, so sad 
' that one day he suddenly took 
the money-box from the shelf 
and was soon happily rattling it 
in front of passers-by in the 
street and again collecting 
pennies. 

Now he is being allowed to 
continue his favourite hobby by 
raising funds for a new St John 
ambulance. 

A LOVELY MEMORIAL 

tjthe beautiful Surrey village of 
Cobham is to have a war 
memorial. But, as so many vil¬ 
lages did after the 1914-18 war, 
Cobham is not going to erect an 
unsightly stone obelisk, preferring 
to remain always beautiful. 

The . memorial is to take the 
form of an Avenue of Remem¬ 
brance, and Stoke Avenue is to be 
planted with 40 cherry trees, 
which will add even more beauty 
to this village of glorious gardens, 
as the Surrey book in the King's 
England series describes Cobham. 

WASTE NO PAPER 

J)uring the war years we were 
most careful to save every 
scrap of waste paper, knowing 
that it was needed for precious 
munitions. The need for salv¬ 
aging paper is just as great for 
the purpose of peace, say the 
Waste Paper Recovery Associa¬ 
tion. 

Waste paper, when reconsti¬ 
tuted, is used for making plaster 
boards and linings for houses 
and other buildings, plastics, in¬ 
sulating electric cables, engine 
gaskets, tool trays, food pack¬ 
ages, and many other things. 

So, preserve your waste paper, 
continue to hand it over as 
salvage, and know that, by doing 
so,’ you are helping to get the 
wheels of peacetime industry re¬ 
volving again. 

YOUTH AT THE 
, HELM 



Oiling Their Armour 

Before being taken to spend the winter indoors, the London 
Zoo's nine giant tortoises have their sheHs thoroughly oiled. 
The house where they will live is kept at a constant tempera¬ 
ture of 75 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Qix - year - old David Langdon, 
^ • claims to' be the youngest 
tractor driver in the country. He 
has learned to drive a tractor on 
his father’s 240-acre market gar¬ 
den at Topsham, South Devon. 
His father proudly pays him this 
tribute : 

“He now drives as straight as 
a die, and can handle the tractor 
almost as well as I can.” 

A NEW START IN 
CHRISTMAS ISLAND 

r^HE Malayan authorities have 
asked the Navy to assist in 
setting up a government again in 
lonely Christmas Island, a British- 
possession 190 miles south of 
Java, and 700 miles south of 
Singapore in whose administra¬ 
tive area it is. 

Before the Japanese seized it, 
Christmas Island, which is 12 
miles long and nine miles at its 
widest, had a population of 1300, 
mostly Chinese. It has no 
native inhabitants for until 1897, 
when the first settlers arrived, it 
was uninhabited. It is covered 
with a dense forest of big ■ trees 
and has rich phosphate deposits. 



Right of Way 

Mr and Mrs Swan evidently believe that pedestrians have the 
first right to the roads, and when they take their family for 
a stroll they ignore the footpath. 


AIR AMBULANCES 

rpuE network of air ambulance 
services run by Scottish Air¬ 
ways is to be increased over as 
many islands in the Western High¬ 
lands as possible. 

County Councillors in Argyll 
have discussed the question of 
landing strips on the Islands of 
Coll and Mull with the Airways 
Company; and it is hoped that 
before long it will be possible to 
transport a patient from these 
islands to a Glasgow hospital 
almost as quickly as from the city 
suburbs. 

BRIGHTER GRAVESEND? 

Tf the Gravesend Sorough 
Council has its way, the 
town will be better to look upon. 

The post-war development 
plans include a much improved 
riverside promenade and gardens, 
a bandstand with an enclosure 
to seat 3000 people, tennis courts, 
putting and bowling greens, 
children’s playgrounds, sports 
pavilions, and restaurants. Big 
car parks and roads leading to 
the rear of commercial premises 
'will relieve traffic congestion. In 
addition, public assembly rooms 
and halls, a covered market, and 
a transport service are’ planned. 

To give the people of Graves¬ 
end an idea of how their town 
will look if the plans are adopted 
the Council is to stage an ex¬ 
hibition in the Town Halt. 


ROAD SAFETY FOR BOGS 

J^ow that more cars are on the 

roads the danger to dogs 
has greatly increased, for a dog 
has no natural road sense, and 
unless he is trained to keep out 
of the way of cars will not do so 
instinctively. 

Not only will most dogs need 
to be trained in keeping to the 
side of the road and not dashing 
across it, but many old dogs will 
have to be retrained if the death 
of many well-loved pets on the 
roads is to be avoided. The 
National Canine Defence League 
has published a leaflet—Dogs 
and Road Safety—which gives 
useful advice on the prevention 
of accidents and what can be 
done if mishaps occur. Dog- 
owners, and drivers of vehicles, 
too, can obtain the leaflet by 
writing to the League's Head¬ 
quarters at 8 Clifford Street, New 
Bond Street, London, W 1. 

SCHOOLBOY’S 

£1000 

At the opening of Colne Valley’s 
£170,000 Thanksgiving Week 
a call was made for special cheers 
for a Slaithwaite schoolboy. The 
young hero of the occasion was 
Stanley Kenyon, who during the 
war sold Savings Stamps worth 
more than £1000. The ' Savings 
Committee are rewarding him for 
this splendid effort. - 


The Aneient Abacus 


Correspondents visiting con¬ 
quered Japan have had a sur¬ 
prise. They find that clerks in 
Japan, a nation which had 
immense pre-war commerce, 
which penetrated every civilised 
land and undersold every other 
nation’s commercial . products, 
still depend for their calculations 
on a little contrivance like that 
with which children in our 
infant schools begin their first 
steps in arithmetic. 

This is the abacus, a frame 
.with wires stretched across it, 
each wire having ten beads 
strung -upon it, to represent 
units, tens, hundreds, and so 
forth. But visitors from ,the 
West should not have felt so 
astonished at discovering this 
ancient relic in the East. 

The use of the abacus is still 
widespread. Its employment is 


general throughout China, where 
it is called the swanpan’; it 
survives in Persia, and also in 
parts of Russia, where it is 
known as the shclioti. The 
abacus is an ingenious inven¬ 
tion of immense antiquity; it 
was already an old-established 
method of calculating when the 
ancient Greeks, and after them 
the Romans, adopted it for 
summing. It is said. that the 
Romans, with their complicated 
system of letters for figures, 
simply could not have done their 
sums in-subtraction without the 
aid of the abacus. So children 
in a modern English village 
class-room, busy with their 
framed wires and beads, are but 
latterday members of a company 
still stretching half across the 
world and deep into the shades 
of antiquity. 
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Peaceful Pursuit 

These soldiers of the British Army of Occupation have found 
a delightful way of passing their spare time at Luneburg. 
Across the River llmenau is the spire of Luneburg’s 14th- 
century church, one of the oldest jn Northern Germany. 


IWCHING ORDERS FOR MOSQUITOES 


4 


^JbrtE facts about the power to 
destroy insects possessed 
by, DDT, the new insecticide 
now released for general use, 
have just been published in a 
Public Health Report. Last week 
the C N told of its effectiveness 
in Africa against the dreaded 
tsetse fly. 

In USA an aeroplane carry¬ 
ing tanks of a solution of D D T 
only 5 per cent in strength flew 
low over the swampy breeding- 
grounds of the mosquito pest. 
Anopheles quadrimaculatus, and 
released a fine spray of the 
chemical. The results were start¬ 
ling. Seven times as many adult 
mosquitoes were killed as by the 
old method of spraying pyrethrin. 

Also in U S A the special in- 


rj^HE name of Sir Frederick 
Handley Page is world- 
famous in aviation circles. Sir 
Frederick has seen, and played 
his part in, many changes in 
aeroplane construction, and now 
he sees another change, and a 
vastly bigger one, inevitably on 
its way. 

In his address as President of 
the Institution of Transport a 
. few days ago, he forecast that 
the use of atomic power, the 
energy of which, he said, was. at 
least a million times more than 
that obtained from petrol, would 


vestigators putting the British 
discovery to the test sprayed a 
bam with DDT. For eleven 
weeks scarcely a fly or a 
mosquito was to be seen there. 

We know that DDT is harm¬ 
less to animals. But what of 
fish? Swamps drain into rivers, 
where the chemical might kill 
useful aquatic life. But exami¬ 
nation showed that fish near by 
were not affected in the least, 
and neither had other forms of 
river life suffered from the ex¬ 
periment. 

The insect enemies of man all 
over the world, and especially 
the dreaded malarial mosquito 
of the tropical swamps, are in 
for some rude shocks in the near 
future! 


revolutionise the design of air¬ 
craft. 

Air transport, he went on to 
say, might eventually have much 
to offer, even to the working 
classes, and the shores of North 
Africa might be as much within 
reach of the man and woman of 
medium salary or wage as the 
more remote seaside resorts in 
Great Britain had been in the 
past. 

Sir Frederick thought that the 
perfection of the helicopter, also, 
would influence our ideas of 
travel within these islands. 
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k British Colony in 
Central America 

jijRiTiSH Honduras, or Belize, the 
small British colony on the 
east coast of Central America—• 
and the only colony there belong¬ 
ing to an outside power—is 
troubled about its future. 

A short time ago a hurricane 
wrought great damage in the 
Colony, destroying 80 per cent 
of the houses in the town of 
Punta Gorda. Medical and 
relief supplies were rushed to the 
stricken areas. In 1931,. too, 
the Colony’s capital, Belize, was 
similarly devastated with a loss 
of nearly 1000 lives, and a relief 
fund was opened at the Mansion 
House, London. 

Hurricanes, however, are minor 
problems for the people of British 
Honduras compared with that of 
the future of their country, 
which has been a full colony 
since 1884. For the neighbouring 
republic of Guatemala has asked 
Britain to discuss the question 
of ceding the Colony to her. 

Guatemala is one of the six 
small republics of Central 
America, south of Mexico. It is 
45,452 square miles in extent, 
and has a population of 3,284,269. 
In the days when it was part of 
the Spanish Empire some British, 
subjects from Jamaica settled on 
the east coast of this region and/ 
lived by cutting and selling wood 
from the forests and fishing for 
pearls. Their territory was 
known as Belize. The Spaniards, 
however, never fully recognised 
the right of Britain to this 
settlement and there was fre¬ 
quent fighting between them and 
the turbulent settlers. 

In 1819 the people of Central 
America revolted against Spain 
and set up the “United States 
of Central America.” With this 
new power Great Britain made 
a treaty under which Belize 
was recognised as a British 
possession. But the U S C A did 
not last long, and in 1839 broke 
up into independent republics. 

One of these was Guatemala, 
which considered it should 
possess British Honduras, for the 
Colony blocks the best outlet to 
the sea of its richest province, 
El Peten. Guatemalans have 
often in the -past politely drawn 
Britain’s attention to their desire. 
Now they have reopened the 
question. 

It ’ is doubtful, however, 
whether the 61,000 people of 
British Honduras wish to become 
Guatemalans. 

Freedom House 

r JhiE memory of Wendell Willkie, 
that great-hearted American 
who died at the early age of 52 
last year, will endure, not 
only in the hearts of all lovers 
of freedom and fair play, but 
also in bricks and mortar. 

The other day, on the anni¬ 
versary of Willkie’s death, a 
building in his memory, named 
Freedom House, was dedicated 
in New York, and Mr Sumner 
Welles delivered a eulogy. Presi¬ 
dent Truman, Governor Dewey, 
and representatives of America’s 
Allies, sent messages. 

Freedom House is to accom¬ 
modate organisations inspired by 
the same ideals that Wendell 
Willkie held. The sovereignty of 
freedom, international under¬ 
standing, Anglo-American friend¬ 
ship, and the spirit of justice, 
are some of the ideals for which 
Wendell Willkie lived and fought. 


Pattern of 

(Coventry, that heroic city 
which endured so much 
of the fury of Germany’s aerial 
onslaught, staged an exhibition 
the other day called The Coven¬ 
try of the Future. 

This exhibition, which com¬ 
memorated the 600th anniversary 
of the city’s incorporation, was 
opened by Mr Lewis Silkin, Mini¬ 
ster of Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning, who pointed out that its 
object was to let the citizens of 
Coventry see the city’s plans, so 
that they might, if they wished. 


a New City 

submit their own ideas. That, 
said Mr Silkin, was the essence 
of democracy. 

The Mayor of Coventry said 
that his city was the first to put 
its plans for redevelopment 
before the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, ahd that the 
planners had “drawn strongly 
from their past history. ” . 

The exhibition showed that 
one of the hardest-hit cities in 
England is determined to rise 
again, in dignity and beauty, at 
the earliest possible moment. 


AVIATION’S FUTURE 


I—' The -p 

EditdrsTable 

The World’s Great 
Hope 

'‘JT’he Charter (of the United 
Nations) is our first line of 
defence. 

So said Mr Attlee at a big 
demonstration of the new United 
Nations Association in the Albert 
Hall the other diy. 

In the years between the two 
wars the old League of Nations 
Union, under the leadership of 
Lord Cecil, did great work, and 
would, said Mr Attlee, that it 
had been listened to more. 

If the Union failed, it failed 
gloriously ; but it lives to carry 
on its great work as the United 
Nations Association. 

More than 7000 people listened 
in the Albert Hall to Mr Stettinius 
from U S A, as well as to the 
Prime Minister and Mr Noel- 
Baker, Mr Eden and Lord Cecil, 
on the need to maintain inter¬ 
national peace and security and 
to promote the welfare of all 
peoples by international co¬ 
operation. 

For its part the new United 
Nations Association can be relied 
on to keep before the British 
public the ideals of the Charter. 
© 

Brotherhood of 
Science 

'The international brotherhood 
of science in many of its 
branches is quickly resumed 
after being broken by war. 

An instance of this has just 
fcome from Germany, where an 
American lieutenant who is in 
normal life a lecturer in botany 
at Kentucky University met Pro¬ 
fessor Faber, head of the Munich 
Botanical Gardens. Professor 
Faber handed to his American 
fellow-botanist, for transmission 
to Kentucky .and to Kew, an 
account of the^ development of 
botanical study in Germany 
through the war years. 

No question here of rivalry or 
of secrecy; the ways of men who 
“ consider the lilies ” are them¬ 
selves worthy of consideration. 


Carry oN 

Awake, 0 Radiant Morn 

holy virgin, clad in purest 
white. 

Unlock heaven’s golden gates, 
and issue forth ; 

Awake the dawn that sleeps in 
heaven ; let light 

Rise from the chambers of the 
East, and bring 

The honeyed dew that cometh 
on waking day. 

O radiant morning, salute the 
Sun, 

Roused like a huntsman to the 
chase, and with 

Thy buskined feet appear upon 
our hills. . William Blake 

Wise in His Ways 

'"The wise man does nothing of 
A which he can repent, nothing 

against his .will, but does everything. 

nobly, consistently, soberly, rightly. 

Cicero 


The Children's * 


Claims of t 

Jndustry is not yet doing all it 
should for the disabled, it was 
stated at a recent conference 
arranged by the British Council 
of Rehabilitation. ’ 

The aim of the Council is to 
secure for those handicapped in 
war or industry the full benefits 
of the Disabled Persons Act 
passed last year, which obliges 
all employers of over 20 workers 
to engage a quota of those On 
the National Register of dis¬ 
abled men and women which it 
instituted. 

1 Mr A. H. Mclndoe, a con¬ 
sultant in plastic surgery ■ to 
the RAF, declared that a 
quarter of a million men on • 
the new register . would be 
severely disabled. Industry’s 

A Chance For 

Qne of Europe’s big problems 
is the re-education of Young 
Germany, and there is hope that 
the Scouts will show the way. 

The Chief Scout, Lord 
Rowallan, has sent an expert to 
Germany to study the possi¬ 
bilities of interesting German 
Youth in.those ideals held dear 
by Scouts all over the world. 
He is Brigadier Lome Campbell, 
V C, and he has gone with the 
enthusiastic approval of Field- 
Marshal Montgomery. If the 


Under the E 

J^any new M Ps cannot PETER 
move their families' WAN' 
up to London. They can KN ' 
only move resolutions. 

El 

yjN M P says he would 
like to have.a shot at 
painting. We,have’ seen 
some that we should like to 
have a shot at. 

0 

J)bcTORS often advise 
patients to pursue- a 
hobby. To do so they 
should ride a hobby horse. 

0 

£)ON’T sleep with too How 

many bedclothes. You beaut 

put on weight. . are i 

A Counting 

Tf . . . I am fallen into the hand 
of . ... sequestrators, and thcv 
have taken all from me. What 
now ? Let me look about me. 
They have left me the sun and 
moon, fire and water, a loving 
wife, and many friends to pity 
me, and some to relieve me ; and 
I can still discourse. And, unless 
I list, they have not taken away 
my merry countenance, and my 
cheerful spirit, and a good con¬ 
science ; they still have left me 
the providence of God, and all 
the promises of the gospel, and 
my religion, and my hopes of 
heaven, and my charity to them 

GOD’S COMFORT 

It’s very blessed on a bleak, colfl 
* day, when the sky is hanging 
dark over the hill, to feel the love of 
God in one’s soul, and carry it to 
the lonely, bare stone houses, where 
there’s nothing else to give comfort. 

George Eliot 
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4E Disabled 

attack upon the problem, he 
stated, was so far only in small 
parcels, and was done by a few en¬ 
lightened and progressive firms, 
the mass abstaining. 

Mr Mclndoe also pleaded that 
'surgeons responsible for mending 
the disabled should be allowed to 
continue their responsibility until 
the patient had gained his 
economic independence. 

'No reasonable person can 
have any doubt that this gigantic 
iproblem must be tackled, thor¬ 
oughly and completely. Industry 
*ind. humanity owe it to those 
’who suffered in their cause, 
quite apart from the economic 
importance of seeing to it that 
the disabled are an asset, and 
not a liability. 

German Youth 

.Brigadier finds the prospects 
fare good, he will need to find a 
German suitable to be head of 
the Scout Movement there for, 
as the Chief Scout has said, it is 
the Scout policy that people in 
other countries should start the 
^Scout Movement themselves. ■ 

All will hope that German 
Youth will show a desire to adopt 
^Scouting—and Guiding, too— 
vor to be a good Scout or good 
Guide is to be a good World 
Citizen. 


ditor's Table 

PUCK X IIERE i s t0 t> e more 
S TO room in the new 
trains. But less for 
improvement. 

0 

M ANY °y^ c t y res arc 

finding their way to 
the Continent. Someone 
must have lent, them a map. 
□ 

gEVERAL people were 
stuck in a lift for an 
hour. Could not say they 
had been let down. 

0 

costs one shilling to 
land an elephant in the 
{ spots London Docks. He brings 
potted his trunk with him. 



The Child and 
the Tree 

'T’he Town Council of West 
Bromwich have had a most 
happy idea. They have decided 
that when trees are planted on 
housing estates an official cere¬ 
mony shall be held ; and fur¬ 
thermore, that the children shall 
be encouraged each to plant a 
tree, which in due course shall 
bear the child’s name and the 
date of planting. 

This should give the children a 
personal interest in the trees 
and restrain them from causing 
the wanton damage to which 
high-spirited youngsters are so 
often prone. A child growing 
up with a tree that bears its 
name will surely cherish that 
tree as its very own. 

Nothing but good can come 
from this idea, and we commend 
it to every local council in the 
country, and _ to every new 
housing estate. 


/ces Without Cream 


w 


f hen officials of the Health 
Committee of Blackpool 
analysed " ice-cream ” sold ’ at 
that resort during the summer 
months, they found that it was 
“ little more than frozen water." 
The Committee have urged the 
Government to set up a national 
standard for ice-cream. • 

This state of affairs, which we 
strongly suspect existed widely 
last summer, should be remedied 
without delay. It is not only 
the sheer enjoyment which chil¬ 
dren— and grown-ups—derive 
from eating ice-cream which 
matters. With some cream as 
an ingredient, ices have a high 
food value. 

When milk production in¬ 
creases, as it must and will, 
there should be no possible 
excuse for making and selling 
ice-cream without cream. 

© 

JUST AN. WE A 
As Emerson wrote. Trust men 
and they will be true to you; treat 
them greatly and they will show 
themselves great. 


*of Blessings 

too. And still I sleep and 
'digest, I cat and drink, I read 
and meditate, I can walk in my 
neighbour’s pleasant fields, and 
see the varieties of natural beau¬ 
ties, and delight in all that in 
which God delights, that is, in 
virtue and wisdom, in the whole 
creation,, and in God Himself. 
And he 1 that hath so many 
causes of jo}q and so great, is 
verv much in love with sorrow 


and peevishness who loses all 
these pleasures, and chooses to 
sit down upon his little handful 
of thorns. 

Jeremy Taylor 

Bear Are the Hills 

W7hat though unmarked the happy 
” workman toil 
And break unthanked of man the 
stubborn clod! 

It is enough, for sacred is the soil. 
Dear are the hills of God. 

Jean Ingelow 


The Rainbow 

■"Triumphal arch, that fills the 
sky 

When storms prepare to' part, 
I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

Still seem, as to my childhood’s 
sight, 

A midway station given. 

For happy spirits to alight. 
Betwixt the earth and heaven. 

Thomas Campbell 

Fellow-Feeling 

. Tt is by sympathy we enter into 
the concerns of others, that 
we are moved as they are moved, 
and arc never suffered to be in¬ 
different spectators of almost 
anything which men can do or 
suffer. For sympathy may be 
considered as a sort of sub¬ 
stitution,-by which we are put 
into the place of another man, 
and affected in many respects as 
he is affected. Edmund Burke 


A Rare Visitor Cossses An IMPERIAL HOME 


to Cornwall 

(^matures characteristic of the 
open waters, of the Atlantic 
have been found cast up on the 
shore at Newquay .recently. 
Besides the Portuguese Man of 
War, v.'hich has also been seen 
off-the south and west coasts of 
Devon and Cornwall, floats of 
Velella, the By-the-Wind-Sailor, 
and a rare stalked barnacle were 
found, probably brought in by 
the prevailing winds. 

The barnacle, whose scientific 
name is Lepas fascicularis, but 
here may be called the Bladder 
Barnacle, lives floating over deep 
waters, attached to some light 
object, such as a piece of seaweed 
or cork; alternatively, several in- ’ 
dividuals may unite to form a 
float of their own, formed by the 
: cement . glands. In the, present, 
case several were attached to bits 
of the Bladder Wrack of a deep 
yellowish colour, and others 
were buoyed up by their own 
floats. 

The Cement Glands 

The Bladder Barnacle is re¬ 
lated to the common Ship’s 
Barnacle which has a long stalk 
for attachment, several times the 
length of the shell and fixed to 
ships’ bottoms or floating wood, 
the stalk being very dark in 
colour and the animal orange 
and bluish with an opaque shell 
composed of several plates. The 
attachment is by means of 
cement glands at the base of the 
stalk. The present species has 
a short colourless stalk shorter 
than the shell, which is made of 
five glass-like plates, fragile and 
transparent, the bluish animal 
showing through, and feathery, 
appendages for wafting food into 
the mouth. The cement glands 
at the base of the stalk form a 
foamy transparent substance for 
attachment. 

An old record by the cele¬ 
brated Devonshire naturalist, 
George Montague of Kingsbridge, 
states that this rare barnacle 
was thrown up in considerable 
abundance on the south coast of 
Devon, attached to various ob¬ 
jects, particularly the Bladder 
Wrack, but also to other weed, 
and even fixed to a gull’s feather. 

The young barnacle is quite 
unlike the parent, hatching 
from the egg as a free-swimming 
larva with many long spines, 
and forming part of the plank¬ 
ton, or floating life of the sea. 
After several changes of skin to 
admit of growth there is a final 
complete change of shape and 
the larva settles down, fixes itself 
to some object, and quickly grows 
into the adult form. 

First IVIaori DFC 

’Xhe first Maori to gain the 

DFC, is Flight-Lieutenant 
Wiremu Porotene Cookson, who 
received the decoration for his 
action over Duisberg in Ger¬ 
many. 

After a course at an agricultural 
college in the Dominion, Flight- 
Lieutenant Cookson joined the 
Air Force, and on gaining his 
wings left New Zealand in 1941 as 
a, sergeant-pilot. He was com¬ 
missioned early in 1942. He then 
served for 12 months in fighters, 
and after a period as an in¬ 
structor transferred to Bomber 
Command. He had completed 
36 raids over Germany just 
before the war ended. 


of Science 


A group of colleges which has played an outstanding part in the 
development of British industry is. celebrating its centenary 
this week. The, King himself is-to open, the celebrations at the 
Albert Hall on Thursday, ‘ : 


'These colleges—the - Royal 

College of Science, the Royal 
School" of Mines, and the City 
and Guilds College—are known 
today as the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, but the 
forerunner of the whole Institu¬ 
tion was the Royal College of 
Chemistry which was founded - 
100 years ago. ' 

The success of the Royal 
College of Chemistry (which was 
later amalgamated with the 
School of Mines) was largely due 
to the enthusiasm of its first 
President, Albert, the husband of 
Queen Victoria. _ The Prince 
Consort foresaw that science and • 
industry must develop together, 
and that If Britain was to be¬ 
come a great industrial nation it 
was essential that her industry 
should be kept supplied with 
men trained in technology and 
industrial design. 

Prince Albert procured the 
services for the Royal College of 
Chemistry of its first professor. 
Dr August Wilhelm Hofmann, a 
celebrated German scientist 
from whose work grew many of 
the developments of the modern 
chemical , industry. It was 
Prince Albert who conceived the 
idea of- the Great Exhibition of 
1851 from the profits of which 
was purchased the land in South 
Kensington on which the Im¬ 
perial College buildings now 
stand. 

Many famous names have been 
associated with these ‘colleges 
during the past 100 years. The 
great scientist Thomas Huxley 
founded the present Royal 
College of Science in 1872, and 
ifc was one of its professors, 
Charles Vernon Boys, who de¬ 
veloped apparatus for physical 
measurements of the highest 
accuracy, devised a radiometer 


that could detect the heat of a 
candle more than a mile away, 
studied soap bubbles, and in¬ 
vented improved methods of 
photography. 

The first professor of Metal¬ 
lurgy at the Royal School of 
Mines was John Percy, the 
Father of British Metallurgy, and 
here too worked two cousins 
Sydney Thomas and Percy Gil¬ 
christ, from whose pioneer efforts 
resulted the Basic Bessemer and 
the Basic Open Hearth processes 
for the manufacture of steel, now 
used throughout the world. Pro¬ 
fessor W. E. Dalby, of- the City 
and Guilds College, specialised in 
railway engineering and did 
much to ensure the smoother 
running of trains. 

The College has played a great 
part in the war, for in its labora¬ 
tories work was carried out on 
FIDO—the apparatus for dispers¬ 
ing fog on aerodromes—and on 
the development of flame-throw¬ 
ing weapons. 

At the present-time the Royal 
College of Science, which has 
cone much research work in con¬ 
nection with penicillin, is work¬ 
ing on a wide range of synthetic 
drugs. Agriculture has’bene- 
fitted enormously by researches 
concerning the parasitic fungi 
which attack plants, and by 
studies on the effect of tempera¬ 
ture on the germination of 
winter crops. 

The Imperial College is look¬ 
ing forward to a great expansion 
in its vital post-war work of 
giving the highest specialised in¬ 
struction. to the young men and 
women who are to.become the 
brains of Britain’s industry; and 
also of intensifying its efforts to 
solve scientific problems and thus 
keep our industry in a foremost 
world position. 
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Doomsday and the Atom 

The creation of the atomic bomb has had a staggering effect 
on human imagination, as might well be expected, for we 
are told that a bomb of sufficient power might unchain forces 
that would shatter the Earth itself. 


It is asserted, moreover, that 
all schemes of national defence 
have become obsolete, as atomic 
energy may in an instant over¬ 
throw them all; and spokesmen 
in Egypt who desire the with¬ 
drawal of the British protecting 
forces from that country, ask 
what would be the use of a few 
of ,our divisions there, seeing 
what an atomic bomb can do. 
Many foolish people are, indeed, 
declaring that effort and enter¬ 
prise are purposeless, because 
everything - may be ended by 
atomic explosion. 

Arguments and assertions like 
these oppressed the spirits of 
Europe in the Dark Ages, when 
it was believed that the Last 
Day would come with the end of 
the thousand years that followed 
the birth of Christ. 

Tenth-century Saxon docu¬ 
ments still exist—the Blickling 
Homilies—telling how the world 
must shortly end, seeing that the 
greater part of the 1000-year 
period, “that is to say, nine 
hundred and seventy-one years,” 
liad already elapsed. 

- With the end of the world 
approaching,. as they thought, 
men halted from endeavour. 
They ceased to build churches 
which they supposed would be 
destroyed, in common with all 
other works' of men’s hands. Not 
until the 11th century was well 
advanced did buildings begin to 
rise again in their former splen¬ 
dour and abundance. 

But there is another happier 
resemblance between the present 
and the past. Atomic energy, 
properly controlled and directed, 
may prove a source of power 
so inexhaustible as to enable 
it to take the place of all 


other known forms of force 
available to man in discharging 
the work of the world and 
furnishing the plenty, the peace, 
and the. leisure of our dreams. 

Those who dwelt upon the 
prospect of approaching Dooms¬ 
day believed that after the 
catastrophe a new world would 
arise, with a new Jerusalem 
descending, ready-built, from the 
skies. They prophesied that the 
earth would be cultivated from 
end to end, that there would be 
no more seas, no more night, no 
more winter, and that, among 
other riches, wells would flow 
everlastingly with milk and 
honey and wine. 

The world survived its “Last 
Day” threat, and continued to 
render honest labour in order to 
win the necessaries of life. And 
it will survive atomic bombs and 
the accompanying prophecies of 
doom. Fire, steam, electricity, 
and oil from the depths of the 
earth, are all powers capable of 
terrible destruction. But man 
has tamed them and made them 
his servants. Atomic energy will 
fall into its proper place, not to 
destroy, but to help us. 

Machines For the Farm 

rrtiE National Farmers’ Union 
is shortly to make a survey 
of British farms and farm 
machinery. 

Before the war much of our 
agricultural machinery came from 
abroad, although British manufac¬ 
turers were capable of producing 
machinery as good as any made 
elsewhere. It is the aim of the 
NFU to show British manufac¬ 
turers the huge market which 
exists here and also to ensure that 
the farmer gets the equipment he 
wants. 


BEDTIME 

Birthday Children 



grace, 

Wednesday’s child is full of 
woe, 

Thursday’s child has far to go,' 
Friday’s child is loving and 
giving, 

Saturday’s child works hard 
for its living, 

And a child that’s born on a 
Sabbath day 

Is fair and wise and good and 

gay- 

Bray, Traditions of Devon 

RIDDLE 

"WTiiy do the nose and chin 
always disagree? 
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CORNER 

This Little Piggy 

Jt was a warm night, and 
Freddie, unable to Sleep, 
had called out for his 
Mummie. 

She suggested that he 
should think of the little 
piggies he had seen on the 
farm that very day and try 
counting them as they jumped 
through a gap in a hedge.' 
Then he would soon fall 
asleep. 

She left Freddie content, 
but not long afterwards he 
was calling out again: 
“Mummie, I can’t get through 
the hedge.” 

“What do you mean?” she 
said. 

“Well, Mummie, while I 
was ' having supper you told 
me I was eating like a little 
piggie, so I was counting my¬ 
self with the others going 
through the hedge. But I’m 
too big to get through.” 

“Never mind," answered 
Mummie. “Keep on trying, 
and you'll soon, fin'd yourself 
on the other side.” 

And very soon Freddie was 
through—fast asleep. 

Prayer 

G IVE happiness, O Lord, to 
our home, that it may be 
the dwelling-place of peace 
and harmony. Amen 


After a Cyclone 
In Mauritius 

'T’he colony of Mauritius, in all 
its solitude in the Indian 
Ocean, is now well advanced 
with its work of rebuilding. 
Some months ago the island 
looked as if it had been devas¬ 
tated by a ‘ ruthless army; but 
the havoc was caused by 
cyclones, not invaders. 

These cyclones take their course 
across Mauritius from time to 
time, and merchant ship's 
anchoring there are always given 
the general warning to be ready 
to slip cable and put out to sea. 

Over 10,000 of the Mauritian 
straw-made houses were laid flat 
by the January cyclone, and 
about 12,000 people had to be 
fed and sheltered by the united 
efforts of various Government 
Departments. The Red Cross 
supplied the destitute with bed¬ 
ding and clothing lost. 

The feeding of the people 
was made more difficult by the 
damage done to shopkeepers’ 
store-rooms. The Government, 
fortunately, had undamaged 
stocks of flour, maize, and other 
foodstuffs. These, with con¬ 
signments of food sent from 
Britain, Australia, South Africa, 
and other countries, tided over 
the emergency. Moreover, the 
Mauritian fishermen went to 
work with a will, once their 
broken boats, nets, and traps 
could be repaired. 

Finally, to make possible the 
distribution of relief supplies 
and the return to normal life, the 
island’s communications had to 
be repaired. In this the African 
soldiers of the King’s African 
Rifles played an important part. 
In all, 175 miles of roadway 
were cleared of fallen trees and 
boulders, and broken telegraph 
poles and their wires shifted for 
repairs. In the towns, debris 
had to be cleared from the 
streets and drains. 

Altogether, so much work has 
/been done in relief, clearing, and 
rebuilding that Mauritius should 
soon be itself again. 

Freedom March 

1\Tany a British regiment is now 
being honoured in its county 
town. 

The Royal Norfolk Regiment, 
for example, has recently 
marched to the strains of Rule, 
Britannia, to receive the Free¬ 
dom of the city of Norwich. 

The Norfolks have maintained 
their great tradition, one they 

have built up since the regi¬ 
ment was raised as the 9th 

Foot to assist in quelling the 
Monmouth Rebellion 260 years 
ago. In 1707 the Norfolks 

enhanced a growing reputation 
at the Battle of Almansa, during 
the Spanish War of Succession. 
The part the regiment played in 
that battle earned it the right 
to adopt the figure of Britannia 
as a regimental badge. The regi¬ 
ment's march is Rule, Britannia I 

Another page in the regiment’s 
history is remembered on the 
gold lace of its officers’ uniforms, 
for they bear a black mourning 
thread. This -is to remind its 
men that the .regiment provided 
the burial party for Sir John 
Moore after the Battle of 
Corunna. 

Men of this regiment won five 
V Cs in the war, a tenth of those 
awarded to soldiers of the 
British Army, and more than 
have been won by any other 
county regiment. 
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The Approach of Mars 

BY THE CN ASTRONOMER 

The planet Mars is now becoming very prominent in the morn- 
ing sky and is also appearing in the late evening sky. His 
brightness is increasing as he comes closer to the Earth. 


Mars is now of first magnitude 
and may be readily recognised 
by his orange hue. This enables 
Mars to be distinguished from 
Saturn, which is in close prox¬ 
imity and is of similar brightness 
but of a much whiter hue. 

In the early morning, say, 
between 5 and 6 o’clock, these 
two planets are to be seen high 
in the southern sky, appearing 
not far below Castor and Pollux 
and somewhat brighter. The 
star-map shows their present 



The positions of Mars and Saturn 
in the morning sky 

position relative to one another 
as seen then; but as these 
planets may also be seen late in 
the evening they will then appear 
at a different angle relative to 
the horizon. Between 9 and 10 
o’clock they will be seen to the 
north of east and will later veer 
round to the south-east. On 
Friday, October 26, Mars 
will appear immediately above 
Saturn, while on the next morn¬ 
ing, the 27th, a fine spectacle 
may be witnessed, for then the 
Moon, near last-quarter phase, 
will have joined them, Saturn 
and Mars appearing to hang like 
two sparkling gems below the 
Moon. Between 5 and Gam will 
be the best time to observe this 
charming celestial grouping. 

Mars is at present speeding 
towards the left and will soon 
appear to part from Saturn and 
leave him behind, the star-map 
showing his path for the next 
four weeks. During this time the 
apparent brightness of Mars will 
increase as our world comes 
nearer to him. 

At present the Earth is about 
95,000,000 miles away from 
Mars, but the Earth's greater 
speed—about 181- miles a second 


against an average of 15 miles 
a second for Mars—brings 
our world gradually nearer to 
Mars in this periodical race 
round the Sun. This race 
takes about 780 days from the 
time the Earth passes Mars, so 
to speak, until she passes him 
next time. 

This event will happen on 
January 14 next, when the Earth, 
having the advantage of the 
inside track of her orbit, will, as 
it were, draw level and be at her 
nearest to Mars for this “lap,” 
or apparition as astronomers 
say; Mars will then be at his 
nearest to us, only 58,000,000 
miles away. He will also be at 
his brightest and apparently the 
most brilliant of the starry host 
in the evening sky. However, 
Mars will not be quite so bright 
as at his last apparition in 
December, 1943, when he came 
to within 50,000,000 miles of the 
Earth. 

The motion of Saturn .is not 
so apparent as that of Mars, for 
Saturn is much farther off, his 
distance at present amounting 
to 847,000,000 miles; and though, 
like Mars, he is coming nearer, 
his motion is very much less. 
Moreover, Saturn’s speed in his 
orbit is much less than that of 
the Earth or Mays, amounting to 
little more than 6 miles a second. 
So, though Mars nows appears 
so close to Saturn, actually Mars 
is very much nearer to us. This 
accounts for his growing brilli¬ 
ance being so much greater than 
that of Saturn. 

Mars and Saturn Contrasted 

Observed through a telescope, 
Mars appears, at present, to be 
only half the width of the sphere 
of Saturn, that is, without his 
Rings, which more than double 
his apparent width. But by 
January, when Mars is at his 
nearest and brightest, he will 
appear nearly as wide' as Saturn, 
though actually Mars has a 
diameter of only 4200 miles, com¬ 
pared With 75,100 miles which 
is the equatorial diameter of the 
sphere of Saturn. - This oppor¬ 
tunity for studying tha great 
contrasts that exist between 
these two worlds should provide 
the chief planetary attraction to 
possessors of telescopes during 
this coming winter. G. F. M. 


The Sacred Emblem 


English-grown passion fruits 
that have been selling at 
3s 6d each in London shops are 
not a common form of dessert. 
Nor is the passion flower, from 
which they develop, familiar to 
us all. 

This flower, originally dis¬ 
covered in South America, has 
peculiar features that the first 
missionary settlers in that con¬ 
tinent mistook for symbols of the 
Crucifixion. Its corona these 
pious simple men believed to 
represent the crown of thorns, 
while other parts they imagined 
to symbolise the nails used for 
the Cross. These beliefs prompted 
the Spanish missionaries to call 
it the passion flower. 

Now, when Lewis Carroll was 
writing Through the Looking 
Glass, and brought Alice into 
the magical garden with its 
talking flowers, he needed a 
sharp-tempered one to share the 


immortal dialogue with her. 
Although a vastly learned man, 
he was not a botanist, so knew 
little about flower names. So he 
chose the passion flower, as 
having a name'suggesting cross¬ 
ness of disposition, to criticise 
and snap up poor confused Alice; 
with the rose, the violet, and 
the daisies playing their lesser 
parts. 

When a friendly critic pointed 
out the devout origin of the 
name, Lewis Carroll was shocked 
at his blunder, and, seeking a 
substitute flower suitable for the 
expression of anger and con¬ 
tempt, chose the tiger lily, a 
name suggesting to his mind 
something of fierceness of 
character. 

It is the tiger lily, therefore, 
that for ever plays the role in 
Alice’s magical garden that the 
passion flower was at first in¬ 
tended to fill. 
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Problem ii Java Report on War The Torch Undimmed 


In the island of Java, often described as the Garden of the Easf, 
* a Nationalist Party of the Indonesians, the native inhabitants, 
has been demanding independence now that Japan is defeated. 

Dutch rule in Java began in 43 volcanoes, several of which 
1610, and up to the Japanese 
occupation in 1942 the people of 
tbis East Indian island seemed, 
on the whole, to have been 
, contented subjects of the Nether¬ 
lands Crown. But now that the 
Japanese are to depart, the Indo¬ 
nesians under the leadership of 
Dr Soekarno and Dr Hatta say 
their country must become a self¬ 
ruling republic. 

To those who knew Java in 
peacetime the idea of warlike 
rebellion seems incongruous, fcr 
the people of this colourful 
island are an amiable, easy¬ 
going folk, who love display, 
beautiful draperies, and festivals 
at which there is often featured 
the ever-popular puppet show 
with its weird musical instru¬ 
ments uttering strange notes. 


A Land of Plenty 

Java, besides being a land of 
gorgeous beauty, luxuriant and 
varied, has great natural wealth 
and is by far the most developed 
of Holland’s East Indian islands. 
It is about 600 miles long and 
from 40 to 125 miles broad, and 
is separated by the narrow 
Sunda Strait from the larger 
island of Sumatra. The rainfall 
is heavy and • produces from 
Java’s fertile soil vast stores of 
sugar, coffee, tobacco, cocoa, 
gutta-percha, tapioca, spices, 
quinine, and a silky, cotton-like 
fibre called kapok from the tree 
of that name. At one' time Java 
produced the greater part of 
the world’s quinine supply. 

Of the total land area of Java 
. of 50,554 square miles, 40 per cent 
is cultivated, and there is no 
doubt-that Dutch rule has con¬ 
tributed greatly to the develop- 


43 

are still active. Its . tropical 
vegetation is a riot of eternal 
green shot with flaming colours 
and . abounding with brightly- 
hued birds. There are many 
wild animals, including tigers, 
wild cattle, rhinoceroses, boars, 
crocodiles, and deer. 

The people of Java have an 
ancient tradition of civilisation. 
Hindus came to their . island'first 
about ad 75,. and during the 
following centuries built up 
powerful Hindu states. To this 
period belongs the famous temple 
of Boro-Budur, one of the most 
impressive ruins in the world. 
It is not so much a building as a 
complete hill encased in carved 
terraces. It stands today a 
memorial to forgotten history, 
high endeavour, and -artistic 
achievement. 

In the 15th century Moham¬ 
medans conquered the island, 
and at the present time most of 
the' people profess Moham¬ 
medanism. There are about two 
and a half million Christians 
and still more Buddhists and 
Hindus. The majority of the 
people speak Javanese, a rich 
and cultivated language. 

Many of the- people of this 
land of fairy-tale beauty appear 
to feel they have come of age in 
the modern world and that it is 
time they took entire control of 
their own affairs. Holland, like 
Prance and Britain in their 
Asiatic territories, has here a 
problem on her hands that de¬ 
mands tact and patience. 

MERCHANT SEAMEN’S 
MEDALS 


ment of the island’s vast natural TJritain’s Merchant Navy sailors 
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resources. This can be judged 
by the rapid rise in the popu¬ 
lation. In 1850 it was 9,570,000; 
today it is over 45,000,000, and 
the densest of any country in the 
world. 

Before the war Batavia, the. 
capital of Java, was also the 
seat of the Government of all. 
the Netherlands East Indies, and 
was famous for its university. 

After Batavia, the chief , towns 
are Sourabaya, the principal 
Dutch East Indies naval base; 
Bandung, the wartime capital, 
and Surakarta. 

Java is mountainous and has 


will wear the medal ribbons 
of the campaigns in which they 
have often played so vital a part 
by transporting troops and sup¬ 
plies through perilous seas. -The 
campaign awards for which they 
are eligible are the 1939-45; the 
Atlantic; Africa; Pacific; Burma; 
Italy; and the France and 
Germany stars. 

Those Merchant Navy men 
who were engaged in landing 
troops and supplies for the North 
Africa campaign from October 
23, 1942, to'May 12, 1943, may 
wear the silver rose emblem or 
clasp on their Africa Star ribbon. 


Eleotrisity on tfie Farm 


rjlHE National Farmers’- Union 
and the Association of'Elec¬ 
tric Power Companies have been 
discussing a scheme for bringing 
electric light and power to farms 
in remote areas of Britain. For 
while our .Homo -Designers talk 
of the all-electric house of -the 
immediate ■ future, out .in the 
country—often not far from 
towns—the farmer’s family still 
use candles and oil lamps. 

This may seem to the town- 
dweller a pictureque survival of 
the past, but that is not how the* *- BRITISH PRIVATF 

farmer’s wife looks on it, for oil 1 rmvHlt 

lamps are messy affairs and 
every day must be cleaned and 
their wicks trimmed. 


heat a room quickly- All.fires 
mean paper, Sticks, and coal— 
with the attendant work. 

More serious still, however, in 
these days of scientific agricul¬ 
ture, is the lack of electric power 
on the remote farm. An official 
cf the National Farmers’ Union 
has .stated that an adequate 
supply of electric power is essen¬ 
tial if our home food production 
is to be increased. 


A CERTAIN 


There are no electric' vacuum 
sweepers for farmers’ wives, in 
out-of-the-way places, they have 
to stick to the “good old” broom, 
dustpan, and brush. There is no 
switching on an electric fire to 


certain brave and gallant 
British soldier, Private John 
Murray, of Slinfold, Sussex, lost 
his life when fighting lor the 
Italian partisans in Northern 
Italy, after escaping from a 
Fascist prison camp. To honour 
his memory the Italian Army 
have named a unit of the 45th 
Brigade Garibaldina "Gareme ” 
the John Murray Battalion. 


Q eneral George Marshall, 
American Chief of Staff, 
recently made his two-year 
report to the U S Secretary of 
War; and although, naturally, it 
is largely a statement of military 
affairs as they affect , the United 
States, the report contains much 
food for thought for all peoples.. 

General Marshall reviews the 
events which led to victory in the 
light of what leading enemy 
leaders have revealed, and, in 
passing, he pays tribute to 
America’s Allies who held the fort 
in the dark days of 1942. "Ger¬ 
many and Japan came so close 
tc complete domination of the 
world that we do not realise how 
thin the thread of Allied survival 
had been stretched. In good 
conscience this nation can take 
.little credit for its part in staving- 
off disaster in those critical days. 
It is certain that the refusal of 
the British and Russian peoples 
i.o accept what appeared to be in¬ 
evitable defeat was the great 
factor in the salvage of our civili¬ 
sation.” 

Hope For the Future 

In view of the new weapons of 
war which the American Chief. 
of Staff describes—of rockets with 
explosive power like the atom 
bomb which can be directed ac¬ 
curately to far distant objectives, 
end of new techniques which 
could make, cities like New York 
and San Francisco subject to 
annihilation from other con¬ 
tinents within a few hours—in 
view of these horrifying dis¬ 
coveries all thinking men and 
women throughout the vvvorld 
must be • asking themselves For 
Kow Long has this Civilisation 
-been Saved? 

Nevertheless. General Mar¬ 
shall has a few words of hope for 
the future. “In the immediate 
years ahea’d,” he . writes, “ the 
United Nations will unquestion¬ 
ably devote their sincere energies 
to the effort to establish a last¬ 
ing peace. To my mind, there 
is now greater chance of success 
in this effort than ever before in 
hist pry. Certainly the impli¬ 
cation of atomic explosion will 
spur men of judgment, as they 
have never before been pressed, 

. to seek a method whereby the 
peoples of the earth can live in 
peace and justice.” 

On the efforts of those men of 
judgment, on the full co-opera¬ 
tion of the United Nations, now 
rests the whole future of our 
civilisation. The issue is clear— 
fcr all mankind. 

Continued from column 5 
being forced to carry all their 
’• movable possessions themselves. 
To the surprise of the Japanese, 
the humiliation of the Wester¬ 
ners who were marched through 

• the streets called forth signs of 
intense sympathy from many of 
the Chinese who watched them. 

. In course of time some 
members of the staff and a few 
students got through somehow 
to West China. Entrance exami¬ 
nations were held in Chengtu 
and Chungking, with a view 
to reopening. There were 3000 
entries, and 230 were admitted 
' as students! Yenching reopened 
in Chengtu, where it helped to 
maintain the spirit of China in 
her dark days. 

The young Chinese students 
who kept the torch of know¬ 
ledge burning in times of adver¬ 
sity will now be equipped to play 
a full part for their, country in 
the brighter days ahead. 


In spite of all the Japanese could do to prevent the spread of 
learning in the parts of China they occupied, numerous 
Chinese students managed to continue their education. 

The full story of how one young people were thus turned 
heroic seat of learning, the out to shift for themselves, 
beautiful Yenching University 
of Peking, defied the invaders 
and carried On its work in 


Many '-;of- the finest members 
of the Chinese faculty were 
thrown into Japanese • prisons, 
Western China, far from Japan- where they slept on the floor 


ese interference, has .recently 
reached this country. 

Yenching is one of the thirteen 
Christian universities in China. 
When the Japanese burst into 


and were chained two by two. 
They were fed very little and 
’ threatened very much, but they 
all refused to write the ordered 
“letters of repentance.” Their 


the university buildings some spirits were high, but the flesh 
members of the staff had already was weak. There were serious 
got away. -The academic build- illnesses and some deaths, 
ings were sealed and there was Yenching will ever be proud 
no returning to them for per- 0 f i ler “scholars.” Dr T. C. 
sonal property. The bank was chad* Dean of the Yenching 
seized, no funds were available, school of Religion, is one of 
That night the girl students and them. Reports of him say, “Dr 


all the members of the faculty 
were arrested and taken away. 


Chao is very peaceful, he is 
writing poetry,” The Western 


The next morning all remain- staff were first shut up for seven 


ing students were ordered to 
leave the campus, and at the 
gate their scanty luggage was 
examined, each “inspector” 
appropriating anything that 
took his fancy. One thousand 


months in the South Compound 
and • then moved into Embassy 
quarters in Peking. Later they 
were moved to the Civilian 
Assembly Centre 'at Weihsien, 
Continued at loot of column 3 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS Cross Word Puzzle 
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Jacko’s Trick Goes Wrong 



C himp had played a trick on Jacko, who was determined to have his 
revenge. Jacko fastened a rubber hose to the kitchen tap and waited 
for Chimp to pass outside.. When he thought he heard Chimp coming he 
pushed out the hose and turned on the tap. But it was Mr Soot, the chimney 
sweep, who received the shower-bath. He was extremely wrathful, while 
Chimp, peeping round the corner, was highly amused. 


NOT KEYED UP 

"’jSjfEVE must be a very happy' 
man, he is continually 
breaking into song.” 

-"If only he’d get the key, he’d 
have- no need to break un,” re¬ 
plied his next-door neighbour. ; 

- A Famous Home 

Qhequers, the country house of 
the Prime Minister, is a 
charming and historic Tudor 
mansion near Princes Ris- 
borough. . ~ 

.' Lord Lee of Fareham gave it 
to the nation in 1917 for the use 
of each Prime Minister while he 
held office. 

CAUTION 

CAID a pigeon, "It’s fun to be 
roaming. 

But I feel the time’s come to be 
homing 

While I’m Still quite intact, 

As d matter of fact. 

For too many foes lurk in the 
gloaming. ” 


Time Piece 

One of two clocks set going at 
the same time gained two 
minutes an hour, while the other 
lost three minutes an hour, 
t Eventually the fast’ clock 
struck midnight when tlje slow 
one was striking eleven. At what 
time were the two clocks started? 

Answer next week 


Nuts For . the Nuthatch. The 
rain came pelting down, and Don 
and Farmer Gray were glad to 
take shelter beneath a large oak 
tree.. “That’s odd!” exclaimed 
Don, pointing to an empty nut¬ 
shell which was wedged firmly 
in'a crevice of the bark. 

“ You will probably find several 
more, if you look carefully,” 
replied the farmer. “It is the 
work of a Nuthatch; they are 
clever little birds who enjoy eat¬ 
ing nuts. To open a nut" must 
present a problem to a small bird, 
but the Nuthatch is undaunted. 
First wedging the nut tightly in 
a crack, he will stand just above 
it, and, using his stout little beak 
much as a man will use a pick¬ 
axe, with several blows he will 
split the shell open.” 

Other. Worlds 

“J u the morning Venus and 
Jupiter are in the east, and 
Saturn and 
Mars are in the 
south. In the 
| evening Mars 
and Saturn are 
low in the east. 
The picture 
shows the moon 
as it may be 
pm on Wednesday, 


Reading Across. 1 A swamp. 5 

A short sleep. 8 A passage. 9 To level 
with the ground. TO Twenty cwts. 11 
Dark bro.wn. 12 Clothed. .14 Road.* 

16 Order of the British Empire.* 17 
French for and. 19 Rebellion. 22 To 
hanker after. 23 To open. 25 Above. 

26 One of a pair. 27 A, wild creature's 
lair. 28 Put into harmony. 

Reading Down. 1 Mother. 2 
Bustle. 3 Peel. 4 Saint.* 5 The back 
part of the neck. 6 Apart. 7 Le¬ 
guminous plant. 9 To drive back. 11 
A wooden shoe. 13 One who rambles 
about. 15 A crowd of animals on the 
move. 18 Inclination in a particular 
direction. 20 Not odd. 21 Opposite to 
the country. 22 Important food fish. 

24 Paste baked .with something under 
it. 26 Trade Union.* 

Asterisks indicate abbreviations. 

. Answer next week 
—c. 

Weather Forecast 

tJHake four initials from the 
winds, 

And then in order place; 

Then in an instant you will find 
What oft we glad embrace. 

Answer next week 



seen at 8 
October 24. 


( Dog Posers 

p the dog tore the mat, what 
was it the cur-rent? 

If a dog barks at a noise, at 
what will a tree bark? 


FACTS ABOUT BHUTAN 


independent kingdom a 
little larger than Switzer¬ 
land, ruled by a maharajah, 
Bhutan, in the Himalayas on the 
north-east frontier of India, is a 
land of towering mountains, deep 
valleys, and magnificent scenery. 
The population of about 300,000 
live in wooden houses resem¬ 
bling Swiss chalets without 
chimneys. The people are poor 
and uneducated, and their re¬ 
ligion, nominally Buddhism, con¬ 
sists mostly in propitiating evil 
spirits. 


Many wild animals dwell In 
the valleys, including elephants, 
leopards, deer, and wild boar, 
and there are splendid forests of 
such trees as oak, pine, beech, 
ash, and birch. 

The chief town is Punakha on 
the Buigui river, and the 
most important products are 
rice, Indian com, millet, wax, 
musk, seyeral varieties of cloth, 
elephants, and the well-known 
tangan ' horse, a sturdy pony, 
usually piebald, not bred iirt 
other country. 


any 



BASSETTS 

O^iguiot 

LIQUORICE 

ALLSORTS 


Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT’S—due to Zoning 


Here is a NEW 

MODELLING CLAY 

with many advantages 

Chromocine is the newest and 
best modelling cJay. It never 
goes dry or sticky, but remains 
smooth and malleable in¬ 
definitely. It is mixed with an 
antiseptic to avoid all risk of 
carrying germs and infections. 
Chromocine modelling clay is 
sold in three styles, SLAB— 
1/6<L per lb. pack, RIBBED—• 

2/2d. per large ‘pack, and 
individual sticks—6d. each. 
Range of EIGHT COLOURS. 

CHROMOCINE’ 

ANTISEPTIC MODELLING CLAY 

Ask too, for CHROMOCINE CRAYONS, 
CHALKS, WATER COLOUR PAINTS and 
THERMOPLASTIC MODELLING WAX. '■ 

Obtainable from all the best Stores, Toy Shops 
and Educational Supply Companies. In case 
of difficulty write 

THE CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 

167, Kensal Road, London, W. 10. 


Children’s Hour 

BBC broadcasts from Wednesday, 
October 24, to Tuesday, October 30. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.15 How the 
Wireless came to Toytown. 5.55 
Prayers. North, 5fl5 A Nursery 
Sing-Song; followed by the Mid¬ 
night Folk, by John Masefield. 

THURSDAY, 5.15 The Old Curi¬ 
osity Shop (Part 3). 

FRIDAY, 5.15 The Log of the 
Ark (No. 7). 5.30 The North¬ 
umbrian Minstrels’ Band and The 
Dunelm Singers. 

SATURDAY, 5.15 The New 
Lanark, a play. 

SUNDAY, 5.15 Castles of Scot¬ 
land—No 1, Edinburgh Castle. 

MONDAY, 5.15 The Adventures 
of Tim Rabbit (No .4). 5.30 A 
Tribute to Walter Carroll, by 
John Wills. 5.45 Another talk by 
The Zoo Man. North, 5.15 The 
Week’s programmes; followed by 
Your Own Ideas;' and a Musical 
Item. West, 5.15. F. N. S. Creek, 
the Sports Coach, and Captain A. 
J. Keen give some more tips 
on boxing. Scottish, 6.15.. Pro¬ 
gramme by the Aberdeen Arlon 
Choir; followed by a story; and a 
talk. 

TUESDAY, 5.15 Express De¬ 
livery, another thriller about the 
boy' detectives. 5.45 Across the 
Strange Sahara (No 3). Welsh, 
5.15 Serial Story in Welsh. 
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VIVID STYLE 

J^xtract from a schoolboy’s 
essay on Bravery; 

He rode recklessly forward 
through a hail of bullets, two 
horses were shot under him and 
a third went through his 
clothes. 


the; three 
MVSTARDEEBS 

recover 



L ADY CATTERLEY’S juvenile 
garden party was in full, 
swing when her butler 
approached her in haste. “My 
Lady,” he stammered, “ the Plan- 
tagenet Tapestry has been stolen ! ” 
She hurried indoors to the Gallery 
followed by The Three Mustardecrs 
who had overheard the butler's 
message. They were privileged guests, 
Roger's aunt being an old friend of 
Lady Catterley. Across the panelling 
where the famous tapestry had hung 
there were scrawled in chalk two lines 
like the teeth of a saw, running 
parallel. “ By Jove ! ” exclaimed 
Roger, “ The League of the Zodiac. 
That’s the sign of Aquarius, the water 
carrier.” Roger told of the exploits 
of this criminal League. “ Have there 
been any strange callers ?" he asked. 
“ Just an otd friend of Sir James,” 
replied Lady Catterley. ” I didn’t 
^_know him, but he said he knew 
JjgjjftSir James in India and dropped 
I* -Win to renew the acquaintance, 
not knowing that Sir James 
was in America. He said he 
would make himself generally 
(useful with the party.” “Yes, 
j,my lady.” smiled the butler. 

1 When the Punch and Judy 
,man wanted help to carry his 
I kit from the van, the gentleman 
told me to leave that to him, 
’and I could go and help you. 
A very nice gentleman, my lady.” Lady 
Catterley went to telephone the police. 

“ So that's the Punch and Judy 
man ! ” Jim gasped, pointing through 
the window to a little old man emerg¬ 
ing from the back of. the stand at the 
end of the performance. “ Yes,” said 
the builer, “and that's Sir James’ 
friend with him.” V Come on, chaps," 
said Jim, “ the last time we met this 
Mr. Punch he was doing a bit of 
kidnapping. Don’t you remember— 
our old friend, Pisces, the fish ? ” 
“ How right you are," yelled Roger. 
“ Come on.” When they reached the 
Punch and Judy show, Lady 
Catterley's caller was helping “ Pisces” 


to carry the hamper which held the 
dolls. “ Hello! ” said Roger, “ that's 
a big hamper for a few little dolls. 
May we see them, please ? ’’ The little 
old man pulled out his handkerchief 
and started to wipe his face, almost as 
though trying to hide it. “ No, no, 
not now, we're in a hurry," he 
muttered. Roger whispered to Mary, 
“ Go and break the ignition wire in 
Mr. Punch's van.” Then he spoke to 
Lady Catterley’s visitor. “ Where 
there’s fire there's smoke. And where 
there are fish there should be water— 
or perhaps a water-carrier—maybe 
Aquarius ? ’’ Pisces dropped the 
hamper. “ Come on, it’s all up,” he 
cried. “ You fool,” snarled the other 
man. “ get hold of that end and 
hurry.” With a stinging blow lie 
knocked Roger down. Jim jumped 
forward, and as the man raised his 
foot to kick him out of the way, Jim 
grabbed the man's ankle and gave a 
sharp pull and twist. The man 
screamed and fell. Pisces left the 
hamper and dashed for-the van, but 
Roger, lying where he had fallen, 
reached out anil caught his leg. Down 
the man came. Like lightning he was 
up again, and in a sprint reached the 
van. But it would not start. Mary 
had done her work. Then Roger saw 
the police. “ In the van! ” he yelled. 
They grabbed Pisces as he tried to get 
out. The other man—Aquarius—was 
unable to rise. Jim knew his ju-jilsu! 



And in the hamper; under the puppets 
lay the Plantagenet Tapestry ! With 
Lady Catterley busy, and the butler 
out of the way. “ Aquarius ” found it 
easy to steal the Tapestry. He relied 
on the fake Mr. Punch and the 
innocent-looking hamper to get it 
away; 

Said Jim: “ Astonishing, as the man sola when 
■he saw how easily his cold vanished In a 
Mustard Bath." 


THE MUSTARDEERS 

We will hare mus¬ 
tard whenever we 
can get it. It 
makes good food taste 
better. It helps us to keep 
healthy and strong; 

We will hare Mustard— 


OATH 


HustardJ! 

Column’s Mustard 
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